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Abstract. The wolf was among the first animals protected under the Endangered Species Preservation Act, a 
predecessor to the current Endangered Species Act (ESA). In 1978 the gray wolf was listed as endangered in 
all of the conterminous 48 states except Minnesota, where it was listed as threatened. With the exception of 
experimental populations established in the 1990s, the protections for the gray wolf have been diminishing since 
that date, as wolf populations have increased in some areas. The use of distinct population segments (DPSs), a 
term created in the 1978 ESA amendments, has played a role in that reduced protection. DPSs allow vertebrate 
species to be divided into distinct groups, based on geography and genetic distinctions. In 2007 the wolf was 
removed from the endangered species list for most of its range, based on two DPSs - the Northern Rocky 
Mountains and the Western Great Lakes. But in September 2008 the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) reversed 
its position on the Northern Rocky Mountains DPS, removing the designation and placing those wolves back on 
the list of threatened and endangered species, and a court ordered the Western Great Lakes DPS designation 
removed and wolves relisted. This report analyzes the DPS designation process as it is applied to the gray 
wolf. It also examines experimental populations of wolves under the ESA and their protections. As part of 
its oversight responsibilities, Congress has conducted hearings on the Fish and Wildlife Service’s application of 
science to endangered species. 
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Summary 

The wolf was among the first animals protected under the Endangered Species 
Preservation Act, a predecessor to the current Endangered Species Act (ESA). In 
1978 the gray wolf was listed as endangered in all of the conterminous 48 states 
except Minnesota, where it was listed as threatened. With the exception of 
experimental populations established in the 1990s, the protections for the gray wolf 
have been diminishing since that date, as wolf populations have increased in some 
areas. The use of distinct population segments (DPSs), a term created in the 1978 
ESA amendments, has played a role in that reduced protection. DPSs allow 
vertebrate species to be divided into distinct groups, based on geography and genetic 
distinctions. In 2007 the wolf was removed from the endangered species list for most 
of its range, based on two DPSs — the Northern Rocky Mountains and the Western 
Great Lakes. But in September 2008 the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) reversed 
its position on the Northern Rocky Mountains DPS, removing the designation and 
placing those wolves back on the list of threatened and endangered species, and a 
court ordered the Western Great Lakes DPS designation removed and wolves re- 
listed. This report analyzes the DPS designation process as it is applied to the gray 
wolf. It also examines experimental populations of wolves under the ESA and their 
protections. As part of its oversight responsibilities, Congress has conducted 
hearings on the Fish and Wildlife Service’s application of science to endangered 
species. 
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Background and Regulatory History 

The history of gray wolf protection is interconnected with the history of the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA) (16 U.S.C. §§ 1531 - 1543). Gray wolf protection 
began at the nascency of the ESA, when it was one of the first species covered under 
the Endangered Species Protection Act of 1966. 1 As the ESA has been amended, so 
has gray wolf protection. The act provides the basis for determining which species 
are threatened and endangered, and how those listed species will be protected. 
Amendments allow consideration of distinct groups within vertebrate species for 
protection. The act allows introduction of experimental populations to areas where 
the species no longer exists , and provides regulatory protections for that introduction. 
Each of these elements will be discussed in this report generally, and more 
specifically in the context of gray wolf protection. 

For centuries, wolf populations have been under attack by humans. The effort 
to reduce or eliminate the species was designed to protect humans from a perceived 
direct threat to humans or to protect livestock or favored game species. Wolves were 
eventually eliminated in most states in an effort supported by the science community 
at the time. But coinciding roughly with the forester Aldo Leopold’s essay, “Killing 
the Wolf,” in A Sand County Almanac in 1948, this view began to change. Leopold 
wrote: 

1 was young then, and full of trigger-itch; I thought that because fewer wolves 
meant more deer, that no wolves would mean hunters’ paradise. But after seeing 
the green fire die, I sensed that neither the wolf nor the mountain agreed with 
such a view.... Since then I have lived to see state after state extirpate its wolves. 

1 have watched the face of many a newly wolfless mountain, and seen the 
south-facing slopes wrinkle with a maze of new deer trails. 1 have seen every 
edible bush and seedling browsed, first to anaemic desuetude, and then to death. 

In 1967 when the gray wolf was listed under the first version of the Endangered 
Species Act, it was listed in two subspecies, the eastern timber wolf, and the northern 
Rocky Mountain wolf. 2 In 1978 the gray wolf was relisted as endangered at the 



1 P.L. 89-669, 80 Stat. 926 (October 15, 1966). 

2 The first list of endangered species included the timber wolf ( Canis lupus lycaon ) and the 
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